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Now it pays 


to be 
up a tree! 


This fortunate man has one of those 

little yellow labor-savers, a McCulloch power 
saw. He cuts wood day after day with ease 
and profit—up a tree, on the ground, 
anywhere he likes. 


IT’S LIGHTER THAN YOU THINK! 

Here’s engineering magic—a McCulloch 3-25 chain saw zips at 
any angle through timber 4 feet thick, yet you can lift it with 
your little finger! This one-man saw —with 3-horsepower gaso- 
line engine, automatic clutch, rewind starter, lots of other fea- 


tures — weighs only 25 pounds. 18” size costs $325.° 





BIG SAWS FOR BIG TREES 
One of the bigger McCulloch 5-49 
chain saws (5 horsepower, 

49 pounds), used the world over for 
big timber. 20” size $415.° 


NEW EARTH DRILL 
mo This portable tool digs 12” diameter 
Mh holes in a few seconds. Can be 
Y converted in one minute into a 5-hp. 
chain saw! Drill with 6" auger costs $420.° 











PORTABLE PUMP 
Here is the McCulloch centrifugal 
pump you can carry in one hand! 
(15,000-gph output, weighs 57 Ib.) i 
Costs $325° ; 


°f.o.b. Los Angeles 





McCULLOCH MOTORS CORP. 
Los Angeles 45, California Dept.MA 





Send literature on items checked, and name of neur 
est dealer where | can see a free demonstration. 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 
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ALONG THE WA 


® A VERY GOOD BULLETIN has recently 
come OUR WAY. Prepared by HAROLD 
PERKINS of the UNIVERSITY OF CONN., 
it is a CONCISE TREATMENT of “THE 
HOME LANDSCAPE—planning for use and 
beauty.” Lots of SOUND TIPS on funda- 
mentals. It is AVAILABLE FROM. the 
University at STORRS, CONN. 

BA note to our NEW SUBSCRIBER at 
WEST POINT—Don’t ever SEND YOUR 
KENEWAL subscription in the MANNER 
JUST USED. My first thought, naturally, 
was that the COUNTRY HAD FORGOT- 
TEN quickly that I HAD WON WORLD 
WAR “MIDDLE”, and was again PUT- 
TING THE FINGER on me. Next time 
USE A PLAIN ENVELOPE not one marked 
“DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY” — the 
OLD HEART you know. 

Mif ANY OF YOU LADS have PER- 
SONAL BOOK PLATES for your LIBRARY 
BOOKS why don’t YOU SEND ONE TO 
US for PUBLICATION IN TREES. Should 
be very INTERESTING and INSTRUC- 
TIVE. 

M@ Every year AT XMAS TIME I enjoy 
the “report? LEON MILLER of ANGOL, 
CHILE sends to his FRIENDS IN THE 
U. S. A. This has BEEN GOING ON since 
1935 when LEON gave such a NICE TALK 
on CHILEAN TREES at the WESTERN 
SHADE TREE CONFERENCE in SANTA 
BARBARA. 

M@ MATCH THIS IF YOU CAN. 
“ABOUT YOUR HEALTH” column of a 
local paper, the other day, THIS QUES- 
TION APPEARED—“What is the Dutch 
elm disease? We read about it in the news- 
papers yet no one ever says what it is or 
what the symptoms are.”” READER. The 
good DOCTOR CONDUCTING THE COL- 
UMN REPLIED—"This is a disease of trees 
not of people. You will have to ask a tree 
specialist about this..—PROBABLY SOME 
HYPO WHO FIGURED DED MIGHT BE 
A NICE THING TO HAVE. 

Hl am DESOLATED—having just DIS- 
COVERED THE LOSS of one of my FA- 
VORITE PIPES—a nice BARLING POT 
BOWL. Even tho there are SIXTY OR 
SEVENTY OTHERS to draw CONSOLA- 
TION FROM, 1 wish this LITTLE SHEEP 
wou'd return TO THE FOLD. 

@ Notice, IN YOUR TRAVELS, the occur- 
rence of a NICE SHAPELY GLOBE like 
form of RED MAPLE (A. RUBRUM). 
This form will be observed FREQUENTLY 
ENOUGH to indicate that CAREFUL 
SELECTION should result in a MARVEL- 
OUS TREE. It could well be classified as 
a DESIRABLE SMALL TREE although the 
species TYPE BECOMES QUITE LARGE. 


HM Now that wide awake ARBORISTS 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY have a 
bill BEFORE THEIR LEGISLATURE to 
make the DOGWOOD THE OFFICIAL 
TREE of the state. HARRY BANKER sends 
the word that THEY’LL DO IT TOO. 
BWith ALL THE GOOD TREES in 
OHIO why did they pick the rather DINGY 
BUCKEYE? 

M@ HORSE SENSE seems to have GONE 
OUT OF STYLE with the HORSE. 

@ I am EXTREMELY HAPPY to announce 
that BEGINNING in the NEXT ISSUE 
TREES will carry a SERIES OF TREE 
ARTICLES by the DISTINGUISHED 
ENGLISH horticulturists MR. W. M. CAMP- 
BELL, CURATOR of the ROYAL BOTANIC 
GARDENS AT KEW. The series by MR. 
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CAMPBELL will cover a DOZEN OR 
MORE of the small growing ASIATIC 
ACERS. MR. CAMPBELL says he has been 
a CONSTANT ADVOCATE of the planting 
of this TYPE OF TREE in his COUNTRY. 
M@ AMONG THE ACERS we have asked 
MR. CAMPBELL to discuss ARE SOME 
we have LONG STUDIED AND AD- 
MIRED in various PARTS OF THIS 
COUNTRY. These ENTIRELY HARDY 
and BEAUTIFUL LITTLE TREES (around 
25 or 30 feet) such as, A. MIYABEI, A. 
BUERGUERIANUM, A. DAVIDI, A. 
TRUNCATUM, A. CARPINIFOLIUM and 
others are EXCELLENT POSSIBILITIES 
for RESIDENTIAL STREETS and SMALL 
HOME GROUNDS. 

@ Met some VERY VERY NICE GUYS at 
the IOWA NURSERYMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION meeting in DES MOINES several 
weeks ago. CLYDE HEARD was the BUSY 
MAN who kept things rolling and HIS SON 
BILL did a nice job OPERATING THE 
PROJECTOR for my NEW 3rd DIMEN- 
SION SLIDES. These slides ARE KNOCK- 
OUTS. 

@ Coming BACK ON THE PLANE were 
a number of the boys going to Chicago for 
the ILLINOIS NURSERYMEN’S MEET- 
ING. The President of the AMERICAN 
NURSERY MENS ASSOCIATION, WAYNE 
FERRIS and his VERY CHARMING WIFE 
—DAVE LAKE and his LOVELY MISSUS, 
had to put’ up with GENE BOERNER, 
VERN MARSHALL, HOWARD QUAD- 
LAND, CURT PORTERFIELD, KIM AN- 
DREWS and BOB MULLISON. 


™@ The HOSTESSES had a TERRIBLE 
TIME with KIM ANDREWS. He kept 
INSISTING on GIVING HIS SPEECH 
which had TO BE CANCELLED at the 
meeting because of TIME SHORTAGE. 
Better luck NEXT YEAR, KIM. 


WM it was good to hear again from JIM 
HUGHES whom we LAST SAW before 
the war at U. C. L. A. IN LOS ANGELES. 
JIM is nurserying at BISHOP, CAL. He 
got in TOUCH WITH US thru an old 
MICH. STATER DICK POTTER, and 
loyal subscriber, who is LIVING THERE. 
Small world, eh KIDS? 


@ A TREE you want to GET IN TOUCH 
with is AESCULUS CARNEA BRIOTTI, 
the red flowering horsechestnut. LOVELY, 
LOVELY. If only TREES COULD AFFORD 
color plates what WE COULDN’T DO in 
presenting SUCH TREASURES to you— 
Ah well ’TIS TOUGH to be poor. 


@ You WANT TO CATCH that DEBATE 
between VANCE SHIELD and ARCHIE 
PRICE at the MIDWESTERN SHADE 
TREE CONFERENCE Feb. 14 to 16 in Chi- 
cago. It should be WORTH THE PLANE 
FARE. 

@ PAUL LANGE of DELAVAN, WIS., has 
very generously PICKED UP the NA- 
TIONAL ARBOR DAY BALL and is 
running hard with it. He has a SPONSOR 
in the SENATE and we hope ALL YOU 
FAITHFUL arborists and nurserymen in 
WISCONSIN will plug to make YOUR 
STATE the TENTH TO ADOPT the 
“LAST FRIDAY IN APRIL” as Arbor Day. 
@ Again WE WILL TRY to get OHIO into 
the column of ARBOR DAY states. SEN- 
ATOR JOSEPH R. NUTT, JR., an AR- 
DENT CONSERVATIONIST, and member 
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of the OHIO ASSEMBLY has kindly agreed 
to sponsor the “LAST FRIDAY IN APRIL” 
Arbor Day bill—so, PLEASE if you DO 
NOTHING ELSE but loaf the rest of the 
year, WRITE YOUR SENATOR AND 
ASSEMBLYMAN and ask him to VOTE 
FOR THIS BILL. We will send you the 
NUMBER OF THE BILL shortly. 


@ ATTENTION OHIO AND WISCONSIN 
readers—Get back of those “LAST FRIDAY 
IN APRIL” Arbor Day BILLS. 


@ Just LOOKING OUT THE WINDOW 
at two nice BLACK LOCUSTS alongside 
of RANCHO COSTA PLENTA, and 1 
could almost catch the SCENT OF THEIR 
DELICIOUS PERFUME when in bloom. 
Some people DON’T LIKE THE BLACK 
LOCUST—they THINK IT’S MESSY. Noth- 
ing as BEAUTIFUL AND FRAGRANT in 
bloom can be CONSIDERED MESSY. Wish 
those WHITE FLOWERS would hurry and 
TAKE THE PLACE of that WHITE 
STUFF on the ground. BROTHER ITS 
COLD OUTSIDE. 


B® GORDON KING, Ass’t. Prof. of Arbori- 
culture at the UNIVERSITY OF MASS., 
is working hard on the arrangements for 
the TREE WARDENS, ARBORISTS AND 
UTILITY CONFERENCE March 26 to 30 
at AMHERST. A splendid program has 
been lined up by GORDON. A feature will 
be the paper by JUDGE SIMONEAU, “New 
Tree Laws and the Registered Arborist.” 


@ The firsts NEW YORK STATE ARBOR- 
ISTS SCHOOL at CORNELL Jan. 15-16 
was attended by 75 PRACTICING ARBOR- 
ISTS. It was CONSIDERED A SUCCESS 
and will be renewed according to DR. A. 
M. S. PRIDHAM. Out of the meeting came 
the formation of the N. Y. STATE ARBOR- 
ISTS ASS’N. with KEN PAINTER of 
BARTLETT as Chairman. 
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CLIMATE CONTROL MEANS TREE CONTROL 
Something has happened in American horticulture in the 
ears—and we think it is wonderful. It seems that 
en some rather serious thinking and evaluation of 
on concerning the past uses of trees, shrubs and 
materials. 

Finally there has evolved a rather squally undeveloped 
illed “Climate Control.” This child with the 
ind loving attention from all its family—evervone 

ture—should develop into the healthiest, most pro- 

that has ever happened in the history of orna- 
mental plant use. It is science and common sense combining 
aesthetic practical. 

This is all to the good. It points up that to do this 
job of planting American homes we should do it 
int or strong breezes are harnessed; sun rays are 

or deflected, and so on just to outline briefly the 

gist of the formula for Climate Control. 

Into the planning for the development of the home 
first thing most people think of is a tree, or, 
, trees. Here is where we come to the applica- 
tion of scientific selection in choosing a tree that will serve 
the need the owner. This need can be for a tree that will 
shade tain spot where he wants a barbecue or a patio— 
it ca 1 tree that will cool a bedroom, kitchen or living 
nay be desired to protect from prevailing winds 
in summer. 
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There will be many variations of space available in which 
this tree must be accommodated without becoming a nuisance. 
To overcome such a problem the designer must first know, 
and then have available, a wide assortment of tree shapes and 
sizes to do this job of Climate Control creditably. But, it 
cannot be done unless the existence of many forms and shapes 
are known. Also the user must school himself in the careful 
selection of a tree by studious evaluation of the problem need. 
Any old tree will no longer do the job. We're growing up 
at last. 

But with these growing pains come greater ones. Where 
can we find a wide assortment of fine small trees. We can’t, 
but its coming. One thing we earnestly hope for is that the 
small Asiatic maples which have been growing in demonstra- 
tion gardens thruout the country will finally be “found” and 
grown. ‘Two of them especially would fit into this new 
scheme of things beautifully, they are Miyabei and Buergue- 
rianum. 

Along with the smaller umbrageous, or natural types we 
must have large and small globes, pyramids, uprights and, per- 
mit us to make a prediction, the Camperdown elm, or its 
prototype if carefully considered from a use and space stand- 
point is certain to come back in favor. It is unfortunate that 
utilitarian possibilities of this tree were overlooked years ago 
when it was no doubt sold as a freak or a curiosity. That is 
why we most always see it in company with the rapidly disap- 
pearing iron dog or reindeer on front lawns. We have seen 
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several places where people used this tree wisely and made for 
themselves a cozy little patio under its spreading garden crown. 
More of this kind of tree use is due, especially on streets 
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where in the past park trees were planted on streets and street 
trees, like the Wheatley elm, were planted in parks. 
Control with trees is here. 


Climate 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

Michigan Forestry and Park Ass’n., 
Union Building, Michigan State Col- 
lege Campus, East Lansing, Mich. 
Feb. 9. 


Midwestern Chapter, N.S.T.C., La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 14-16. 


Midwest Institute of Park Executives, 
Chicago Park District Adm. Bldg., 424 
E. 14th Blvd., Chicago, Ill, March 
14-15. 


: 


Southern Chapter, N.S.T.C., Palm 
Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida, March 22-23. 


Massachusetts Tree Wardens, Ar- 
horists and Utility Conference, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass., 
March 26-30. 


& 


Short Course on Roadside Develop- 
ment, Ohio State University, Colum- 


bus, Ohio, April 4-5-6-7. 


Western Chapter, N.S.T.C., head- 
quarter hotels, the Heathman and the 
New Heathman, Portland, Oregon, 
June 27-30. 





A Thought For Today 


He who plants an avenue of trees, 
cannot, in the nature of things enjoy 
them in their grandeur—He plants 
them for *America. 


Much that we have and prize to- 
day comes of that attitude in our 


fathers. They did not make or build 


“to last their time,” but rather that~ 


something worthy should mark their 
Passage—their good live after them. 
We, too, must keep this tradition 
of the things well done, that our chil- 
dren’s children may be beholden 
to us. 
—From The “Queen,” December, 1950 
(English Magazine) 
*“Bngland” in the original. 
Don Smith, 
Div. of Parks and Forestry. 
Columbus, Ohio 





Not Easy To Move Hickory 





Two years ago on 
May 5, Al Di- 
Pietro, of Farm- 
ington, Conn., 
moved a Hickory 
tree that was 51%” 
DBH and 29 feet 
tall. The picture 
taken in August 
(left) shows the 
nice recovery made 
by the tree which 
is being checked by 
Al and his fore- 
man Wesley Bel- 
yea. The Hickory 
is a difficult tree 
to move and we 
hope Al nill fol- 
low up with a story 
on the details and 
technique he em- 
ployed. 


Elgin Sweeper Company To 

Make Aero-Mist Sprayers 

Reorganization of the Lawrence 
Aero-Mist Sprayer Company, Inc., of 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, with the ob- 
ject of having the manufacture of Aero- 
Mist Sprayers undertaken by Elgin 
Sweeper Company of Elgin, Illinois, has 
been completed according to Chester 
G. Parsons, President of the Illinois 
firm. Stockholders in the Lawrence 
Company recently approved a _ plan 
which called for the sale of the Law- 
rence assets to Elgin Sweeper Company, 
stock of the latter company being ac- 
cepted in exchange by the Lawrence 
Company. 

The action provides the nationally 
known Lawrence line of shade tree and 
orchard mist-sprayers with the resources 
and manufacturing experience of the 
long established Elgin Sweeper Com- 


pany, leading manufacturer of auto- 
motive machines for street and catch 
basin cleaning. Although Aero-Mist 


Sprayers will continue to be manu- 
factured in the Greenfield plant, pro- 
duction will be under the direct super- 
vision of the Elgin Sweeper Company. 

A newly formed company, Lawrence 
Aero-Mist Sprayer Corporation, will 
have complete charge of sales of Aero- 
Mist Sprayer for Elgin Sweeper 
Company. Nathan Tufts, Greenfield, 
Massachusetts has been elected President 
of Lawrence Aero-Mist Sprayer Cor- 
poration and Nelson T. Bagnell of 
Greenfield becomes Vice President and 
General Manager. 





Silver Anniversary In Mich. 

The Michigan Forestry and Park 
Ass’n will hold its Silver Anniversary 
meeting, Feb. 9 in East Lansing. 

The meeting will be held in the 
Union Bldg., on the . Michigan State 
College campus. The secy-treas., Carl 
Fenner says he doesn’t know when the 
programs will be printed—if ever. But, 
te there anyway, maybe Carl will sing. 








Free Catalog 300 Species 


TREES 
MANY DISTINCT TYPES 
“When It's TREES See Hagen” 


Hagen Nursery °55.Balevin Ave 











For Sale 
Mall Model 2E24 Electric Chain Saw, 
24", and one 2500-watt Leland gen- 
erator unit. $390.00 F.O.B. Westlake. 
H. A. SMITH 
25796 Center Ridge Road 
Westlake, Ohio 
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Some Essential Characteristics of 
Insecticide Emulsions 
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THADDEUS PARR 
Research Entomologist 
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of emulsions and emulsion 
for control of some tree 
nsect pests has been prac- 

years. The old kerosene 


emulsions are good examples 


materials. More recently, 


oils have come into use 


trol of scales and similar in- 


or most of these materials, 
of the light summer oils, 
used on trees and shrubs 
without danger of burning 


; of the proper types may be 


n shade trees and shrubs, 


ticle is written to point out 


desirable and undesirable 
of an emulsion concen- 
n operator should look for. 


that everyone who reads 
familiar with the basic 
hich apply to the subject, 
sable at the beginning to 
erms and conditions. Prac- 
ng, an emulsion is a dis- 
mall droplets of one liquid 
quid, the two liquids being 
soluble. Since pure liquids 
utually insoluble will not 
ilsify, a third mterial, the 
or emulsifier, must be 
complish that purpose. 
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liquids or solvents require 
ind innumerable emulsifiers 
leveloped for different sol- 
lifferent uses of the same 
nstances where a third ma- 
s case an insecticide) is dis- 
solvent, great care must be 
ect a solvent and emulsifier 
hold the third substance in 
varying conditions of 
which will redissolve the 
lily at moderate tempera- 
of it has crystallized out of 
ler conditions of extreme 
solvent must also emulsify 
variety of common waters 
in emulsion with relatively 
n. It should settle slowly 
eam” to the top. It should 
readily after settling out. 
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type of solvent and emulsi- 


epend the size and shape of 


of the solid (insecticide) 


which crystallizes out when the solvent 
and carrier (water) evaporate after ap- 
plication. Crystal size and shape have 
been shown to be of importance in 
toxicity to many insects. For example, 
the closely-meshed masses of fine, needle- 
like crystals of DDT are generally 
more effective than other types of de- 
posits. 

With the advent of DDT and some 
of the other chlorinated insecticides, sol- 
vents other than kerosene or similar oils 
were found necessary because of the low 
solubility of the insecticides in such oils. 
Solvents such as xylene, benzene, tolu- 
ene, and higher flash-point materials 
like the methylated naphthalenes have 
come into wide use in insecticide emul- 
sions. Even these materials, in too high 
a concentration and too heavy a dosage, 
will burn foliage. Consequently, it is 
desirable to have as high a concentration 
of insecticide in the solvent as is possible 
without destroying other desirable char- 
acteristics. 


For a DDT emulsion concentrate, the 
maximum amount of DDT appears to 
be about 34 to 35 per cent by weight, or 
three pounds of insecticide per gallon. 
For BHC, the figure is somewhat lower, 
whether the concentrate is made from 
technical material or lindane, the differ- 
ence being due to the different solubility 
of BHC or lindane. Formulations com- 
posed entirely of such solvents as ben- 
zene toluene, or carbon tetrachloride and 
DDT, even if they had desirable emul- 
sion characeristics, would be undesirable 
from the standpoint of toxicity hazards 
from breathing the fumes, either in mix- 
ing or in spraying, and, except for the 
carbon tetrachloride formulation, would 
have a flash-point low enough to present 
a fire hazard. 


One of the methylated naphthalenes 
alone might dissolve a suitable amount 
of insecticide and still be difficult to 
emulsify, or have undesirable drying 
characteristics, or be too phytotoxic. 
And, as is frequently the case in other 
chemical fields, the use of two entirely 
different solvents in the correct propor- 
tions may produce the desired results, 
i.e., satisfactory emulsion characteristics 
and stability, reasonably high flash-poins, 
lower mammalian toxicity hazard from 
fumes, ease of re-emulsification, correct 
breaking and drying properties, and high 
insecticide . solubility. These mixtures 
may vary in type of solvent and propor- 


tion of component solvents for each dif- 
ferent insecticide. 

In shade tree work, the stability of 
the finished emulsion is important. An 
emulsion concentrate may have sufficient 
emulsifier in the formula to form an 
emulsion (when mixed with water) 
that is stable for weeks, days, or hours. 
For some purposes such stability may be 
desirable, but for shade tree work in 
general, when the emulsion is mixed in 
the spray tank, such stability is excessive 
and uneconomical. Much spraying is 
done to the point of run-off, and drip or 
run-off from an emulsion of such sta- 
bility carries a measurable amount of 
toxicant with it. For such work a 
stability of a few minutes to an hour is 
sufficient, and such a_ quick-breaking 
emulsion tends to leave more of the 
toxicant where it is wanted (on the 
foliage). 

Another good reason for a minimum 
rather than a maximum of emulsifier in 
a formula is that excessive amounts of 
emulsifier tend to block or blanket the 
insecticidal action of the toxicant, thus 
requiring longer contact time for the 
insects to acquire a lethal dose. 

A third reason for a minimum amount 
of emulsifier in a formula is the delay 
caused in evaporation of solvents by ex- 
cessive amounts of emulsifier, which in- 
creases the possibility of such a formula 
teing phytotoxic. This may be especially 
important where some flowers or other 
tender plants are growing under or in 
the vicinity of trees being sprayed and 
might be subject to drip or spray drift. 

When an operator uses a mist blower 
or other concentrate application equip- 
ment, an emulsion concentrate is de- 
sired which may be diluted with a small 
amount of water without inversion; i.e., 
becoming a water in oil emulsion in- 
stead of an oil in water emulsion. Such 
a formulation should also te compatible 
with fuel oil or kerosene so that it 
might be diluted with one of them in- 
stead of water, when such mist applica- 
tion is desirable. The stability of the 
finished emulsion should be higher for 
the concentrate than is necessary for the 
dilute material in the hydraulic sprayer, 
since there is generally much less agita- 
tion in the tank in ‘the concentrate 
equipment. Where the concentrate is 
mixed with an oil, no agitation in the 
tank should be necessary, since the 
liquids should, after the original mixing, 
form a stable solution. 


Please mention TREES when writing Advertisers. 
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Gas Injury To Trees 


(CONCLUSION) 


By Davin H. Marspen, 
Assistant Professor, Shade Tree 
Laboratories, 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Contribution No. 783 of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Amherst, Massachusetts. 


Continued from the Nov.-Dec., 1950 
issue of TREES Magazine, Vol. 11, 
No. 1. 


It is not uncommon to find the leaves 
on one or a few lateral branches wilting 
suddenly, probably because the large 
root which supplies that part of the tree 
is first affected by the gas in the soil. 
Then as the gas diffuses through the 
soil to involve more of the root system, 
the remaining foliage progressively dries 
out, curls up, and turns brown; abscis- 
sion of the leaf usually occurs before 
total death ensues. On conifers, the 
needles turn orange-brown in color and 
are retained until jarred loose by strong 
winds. 

Leaks which are not large enough to 
lead to this sudden wilting and death 
of the foliage of an affected tree, pro- 
duce instead as symptoms, thin, chlo- 
rotic foliage which can best be discerned 
from a distance and contrasted with 
nearby healthy trees. 

2. Symptoms on the buds—The buds 
on the affected parts of a tree usually 
dry out and die when the injury is 
severe enough to cause defoliation. 
Latent buds or adventitiously developed 
buds lower down on the branch or trunk 
may be stimulated to produce new 
growth with sparse foliage; a heavy 
sucker growth does not usually result 
with most species, but has been observed 
to occur on some gas injured American 
elms (2). 

With small potted trees, it has been 
shown experimentally that the exposure 
of the roots or tops of these trees to 
gas resulted in the precocious develop- 


ment of dormant buds (1). The 
stimulation of dormant buds causing 


early leaf-out in the spring may occur 
in mature shade trees for the same 
reason. 

The presence of dead buds on a tree 
in winter may be the only visible symp- 
toms of a gas leak at that time. 

3. Symptoms on the Woody Parts— 
The distal portions of gas-injured trees 
are usually affected first. Especially is 
this true where the concentration of 
gas around the roots is not built up 


et , 





(Photo by R. L. Coffin) 
Loosened bark is easily stripped from some 
gas-killed trees. This maple had died two 
months previously from gas injury. 


rapidly and is not strong enough to 
cause a sudden wilting over the most of 
the crown. This die-back effect in the 
crown is the typical response to most 
kinds of root injury of which gassing is 
one. ‘Thus the symptoms are easily con- 
fused with those caused by other agen- 
cies previously mentioned. 

Gas-injured trees, however,  ap- 
parently are more quickly invaded with 
borers and saprophytic fungi, and the 
fruiting bodies of the latter soon make 
their appearance on_ the affected 
branches. Moreover, it is common for 
the bark of the trunk and _ larger 
branches of certain trees (maple, elm, 
ash, poplar) to split longitudinally and 
for large pieces to loosen from the wood. 
A bluish discoloration of the underlying 
wood may sometimes be observed, but, 
contrary to what some people believe, 
this is not in itself a reliable diagnostic 
character. Because of an unexplained 
brittleness of the wood and bark and 
their high susceptibility to saprophytic 


organisms, gas-killed trees deteriorate 
rapidly indeed. 
The formation of irregular bark 


cankers (“rosy canker’) on the trunk 
and larger branches of the London 
plane tree has been reported to result 
from gas injury. 

It is claimed that the wood of gas- 
injured trees has a slight but distinctive 
odor. This may be so, but odors are 
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difficult to describe, and in his experi- 
ences the writer has not been able to 
confirm this popular belief. 


An examination of the growth rings 
of a tree by extracting a small core of 
wood with an increment borer is often 
desirable. The width of successive 
growth rings will show whether the 
tree has declined slowly in growth or 
whether a sudden injury is rejected in 
the amount of wood laid down in any 
one year. Correlated with known 
weather conditions over the previous 
years, and other observed evidence, this 
increment record may be used to de- 
termine the probable time of initiation 
and the duration of the gas injury, and 
somewhat of the vigor of the tree prior 
to the injury. 


4+. Symptoms on the roots—It is not 
often easy to make an adequate examina- 
tion of the root system of a tree, but 
certain cases will warrant that the effort 
be made. As would be expected, the 
roots nearest the leak are injured most 
severely. The roots die back from the 
tips, and the cortex sloughs off readily 
when such roots are pulled up for 
examination. A bluish or pink dis- 
coloration of the wood may often be 
observed, but this may also be caused 
by decay organisms. 


Slight traces of gas in the soil are 
said to cause a prolification of the cor- 
tex of small rootlets, giving them a 
swollen appearance when compared to 
normal rootlets. The formation of ad- 
ventitious rootlets may also be induced. 
It has been reported that slight injury 
is accompanied by the depletion of 
stored starch in the cortical cells (11), 
a phenomenon which supposedly could 
be observed by staining thin sections 
with iodine and examining with a micro- 
scope. It is theorized that the depletion 
of the starch is a result of intra- 
molecular respiration. 


5. Unusual symptoms—A few cases 
of distinct gas injury to trees seen by 
the writer, have had such bizarre symp- 
toms as to be worthy of special note. 
It is emphasized here that these symp- 
toms are not unique for gas injury. 
They can result from root disturbances 
due to agencies other than gas, and per- 
haps can be caused through other means 
as well. 

The trees involved in gas leaks were 
red maples and silver maples. In addi- 
tion to a marked chlorotic mottling of 
the leaves, the wood and bark of the 
trunks and branches of these trees were 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Resurrect Exotic Trees Is 
Committee Program 


3 

By Epwarp H. ScaNnton, Chairman 
Shade Tree Selection Committee 
Na Shade Tree Conference 


Ch d response trom members 
of the ) il Shade Tree Conference 
ican Nurserymens Associa- 
the announcement of the 


progra rojected, last year, to find 
better rees, was certainly gratify- 
ing. eally beautiful forms of 
various species were sent to the com- 
mit ter displayed at the Shade 
Tree ¢ nce in Syracuse. 

TI le Tree Selection Commit- 
tee, s originally known as the 
At Committee, hopes that peo- 
ple int d in this project, and that 
shou eryone, will get to work 
imm ind get some winter pic- 
tures candidates for the “trees 
of th program. A summer pic- 


x10 glossy, should also be 
recor the tree so that a presenta- 


tior made at Syracuse (see pic- 
ture made in Cincinnati next 
summeél! 

Wh intended to continue and 
strong ourage the effort to find 
mar ct natives, the major ob- 
jective ear will be directed toward 
exotic concurrence of the com- 
mittes 1 this agenda is 100%. The 
feelir tat we have been driving 
spike tack hammer in trying 


to d tific planting job with just 
a part of Therefore our 
s must be augmented with 


tools. 
native 


+} 


eve hat it is possible to grow 
in this try. 

In s f the fact that there has 
long | ed a school of thought that 
could nd would not, look beyond 
a nat seeking a tree, we have 
come ce to face meeting with the 
realit our natives are taking a 
hort ting; that there is little we 
can without substantial, and 


leavor for a change, spend- 
ing by tl ernment for research, and 


that w d quit deluding ourselves 
that is still a native out of its 
natu! it. It isn’t. 

With World War III well under 
way, it most certainly a waste of 
eve! thinking to hold out any 
hope f rnment research appropria- 
tions wouldn’t even do it in 
pea Therefore an effort to 
str to the front the many 
splenc xotics and their qualities, 
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§ TREE SELECTION PROGRAM 


(Photo Courtesy National Shade Tree Conference) 





COMMITTEE. NSTC 


This is the exhibit displayed by the Shade Tree Selection Committee (formerly Arboretum 
Committee) at the National Shade Tree Conference in Syracuse last summer. A similar, 


and we hope, larger display will be made at 


which in many respects are superior to 
the natives, seemed to the committee an 
altogether common sense approach to 
our selection program. 

Dr. Ernst J. Schreiner, Geneticist 
of the U. S. Forest Service, and tech- 
nical advisor to the Selection Commit- 
tee, has two possibilities in connection 
with the exotics that should be kept in 
mind by collaborators who assemble 
data on the various species. 

1. The possibility of seed propagation 
of certain exotics which have shown 
uniformly good growth and develop- 
ment in this country. 

2. Vegetation of individual trees of 
exotic species which have demonstrated 
greater diversity in growth and develop- 
ment. 

If it is possible for the committee to 
make arrangements for the growing of 
some of the more desirable specimens 
it would be valuable to know that seed, 
buds or scions could be obtained from 
the trees submitted. In filling out 
blanks please indicate such possibilities. 
blanks (send for blanks) please indicate 
such possibilities. 

Among the exotics that should be ex- 
plored thoroughly and case histories 


the Cincinnati meeting. 


made of are the small growing Asiatic 
Acers such as: A. buerguerianum, Mi- 
yabei, truncatum, laetum, Davidi and 
capillipes, just to name a few. An 
American species that should be known 
comes to mind here, it is Acer grandi- 
dentatum native to the Rocky mountain 
region. Observed growing in Roches- 
ter’s Highland Park it makes a beauti- 
ful pyramidal shaped tree, this one at 
least 30 feet tall. Continuing with the 
exotics, we should be on the lookout for 
a fruitless form of Sophora japonica. 
Dave Petrie, Boise, Idaho, informs us 
he has a late flowering (August) form 
of Koelreuteria paniculata. There is a 
fruitless form of Phellodendron lavallei 
in Henry Skinner’s Morris Arboretum. 
These few examples of desirable trees 
indicate that by careful observation and 
some action we can do some wonderful 
things with trees on streets, in parks 
and for small home grounds. 

There are four Lindens that deserve 
very special consideration and certainly 
much wider acceptance than they have 
received. Tilia cordata, a specimen of 
which is pictured here in summer and 
winter form, should come in for some 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The above pictures of a nice compact Littleleaf Linden (Tilia Cordata) were contributed to the program by Committee Member Mar- 
tin Chaisson, City Forester of Kansas City. Proper nursery training could make this a fine tree with a higher crown suitable for 
a wider scope of use—To the left below is a form of silver map'e (A. saccharinum) that indicates the possibilities of finding worth- 


while selections in this species. Lower right is a very large, 45 feet tall, compact, oval form of Norway maple (A. Platanoides) that 
is a distinctly worthwhile tree. 
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Arboriculture, Ohio Style 


By T. D. Net, 


erling Inc., Canton, Ohio 
loser to Michigan in the 
Snow Storm” is a strong 
the fight to keep forever 
and forests of America. 


young men of the Buck- 
stand ready, willing and 
the best the opposition has 
bsorbing the best in edu- 
and experience Professors 
Mathieu have to offer 
arboriculture. 


se future guardians of our 
knowledge on shade tree 
physiology, safety prac- 
ots and climbing, pruning, 
and line clearance, 
racing, treatment of tree 
fertilization, transplant- 
of tree disorders, insect 
yntrol, treatment of cuts 
\tning protection and the 
wement end of arboricul- 
lly runs the gauntlet of 


believe from the funda- 
ed and the plays safely 
for the day they can be 
the opposition, fielding a 
ch a group is not only an 
a pleasure to look for- 


professionals are invited 

ew tricks learned while in 
Karl Kuemmerling had the 
returning ‘o his alma mater 
Bucks” oz Ohio State a 
of the Two of 


game. 
r’s boys, “Mont” Hollings- 
Buss” Toothman put on a 


yw for the audience, prov- 

climbing and experienced 
ich in demand if you want 
ut player in the game. 


es at State believe in actual 
yuts and from what scrim- 
the present crop of 
use many of the old stand- 
the business to go on the 
vecome forgotten people. 


od natured, pipe smoking 
been seeing men of State 
goal line since 1937 when 
State in 1933. A recent 
tion to the staff in the 
F. Mathieu 
real unbeatable combin- 
husetts’ loss is Ohio’s gain. 


of Ohio will 


= pane 
r’rotessor Ds 


outside 


he learning and know how 


Top right—Shades 
of Ireland (Eds 
note: It should be 
England, this Irish 
ain’t Irish) another 
Irish, Charlie, Jr., 
breaking into the 
act, while W. A. 
Kroger gives with 
the “pepsodent.” 
Below — Group 
picture of students 
with exception of 
two fellows who 
were absent the day 
the pictures were 
taken. Front Row 
reading left to 
right, Karl Kuem- 
merling, R. H. 
Messmore, Ohio; J. 
S. Heider, Indiana; 
W. H. Lindberg, 
Kentucky; Roy 
Yoshimura, Cali- 
fornia; R. V. Will, 
Ohio; M.C. Twigg, 
Maryland; D. E. 
Dietz, Ohio; R. J. 
Hanzel, Ohio; Ray 
Toothman. Back 
Row reading left to 
right, M. Hollings- 
worth, T. F. Math- 
ieu, Massachusetts; 
Ass’t. Professor of 
Horticulture, O. S. 
U.; T. W. Floners, 
So. Carolina; W. 
N. Endicott, Ohio; 


Me Bs 





#E Madry, Ohio; T. W. aii re W. H. pa Ohio; C. F. Irish, i Ohio; 
| ae ag ag Ohio; W. A. Kroger, Washington; Ray Martin, Ohio; M. M. en 


New York; 





these boys will be taking along with 
them to home town, home state, U.S. A. 
California is represented in the person 


of Roy Yoshimura; M. M. Eckstein 
represents New York state; T. W. 
Reynolds calls Idaho his home state 
while T. W. Flowers completes the 
crisscross section of America by being 
from South Carolina. The need for 
educated, experienced men in the field 
of arboriculture is growing steadily as 
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. E. Wollman, Ohio; L. C. Chadwick, aint of Horticulture, O. S. 


government, industry and just plain 
John Doe decides that much of our 
future lies in the preservation of trees 
and forests and are backing up the 
idea with money, good positions and 
advanced tools to do the job expected 
of them. 

To the Universities and Colleges of 
America teaching arboriculture, we 
salute you. Future results will more 
than pay for today’s efforts. 


Data On Trade 
Name Insecticides 


VERDOL Summer Spray Oil 
Standard Oil Company, (Indiana), 
910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


VERDOL is a carefully prepared, 
highly refined, white oil emulsion of the 
cream or mayonnaise type. ‘The base 
oil is a technical white oil, refined to 
remove the elements that might injure 
growing vegetation. The other ingredi- 
ents of the finished emulsion, incorpo- 
rated to make the oil mixable with water 
for spraying are bland, neutral sub- 
stances that possess maximum safety to 
trees and plants. The entire VERDOL 
composition is designed to produce a 
summer spray oil that is the safest it has 
been thus far possible to develop. V ER- 
DOL should always be mixed with 


water. 


VERDOL is used alone to control 
many kinds of summer insect forms such 
as red spider on evergreens, all kinds 
of scale crawlers, leafhoppers, white fly, 
and certain adult scales, among many 
others. 


VERDOL is also used as an additive 
agent incorporated with nicotine or other 
contact spray insecticides to control the 
active forms of various sucking insects, 
such as aphids, leafhoppers, mealybugs, 
white flies, lace-wing bugs, etc. Because 
of the increased potency of oil-nicotine 
combinations, the addition of VERDOL 
permits reduction of the concentration 
of the nicotine toxicant. 


VERDOL is used to a considerable 
extent in standard summer shade tree 
spraying in combination with lead ar- 
senate. VERDOL improves the de- 
posit, coverage, resistance to weather- 
ing of the lead arsenate, thus greatly 
adding to the effectiveness of the spray. 

Typical recommendations of VER- 
DOL on a few common representative 
insects are as follows: 

A mts. per 
100 gals. water 


San Jose Crawlers............:........... 2 gal. 
Oyster Shell Scale Crawlers........ 2 gal. 
European Elm Scale 
Crawlers ............... sisiecsssaas, BRE 
Cankerworms, etc. 
IN csi ciessscciciecnsneswitsnenace 1 gal. 
Lead Arsenate ..... ——— 
Aphids 
1g 31,0) 0) a ee! .., i gal. 
SNS ee ptt ee 4 Ibs. 
Nicotine sulphate ........... mae _ % pt. 


(Continued on Page 16) 





SHELL DDT OIL MIST 
INSECTICIDES 


SHELL MISTONAS —for economical large-scale usage 


Shell Mistonas atomize readily and produce a far-carrying, 
close-clinging mist that deposits an effective residue high in 
the tree. That’s because of the special base oils used. These 
Mistonas are very economical to use due to the relatively large 
proportions of DDT they contain. They are ideal for covering 
big areas by aircraft, high velocity blowers or similar equipment. 


SHELL RESITOX D-25—for fruit and shade trees 


This widely-used insecticide (containing 25% DDT) eco- 
nomically controls many harmful pests . . . including elm leaf 
beetle, tussock moth, canker worm and webworm. Shell 
Resitox D-25 emulsifies readily in water with little agitation 

. . is equally effective as a concentrate in atomizing equip- 
ment. Ideal for early season use. 


See your local representative or write for further information. 





FOR DUTCH ELM DISEASE. To prevent the spread of the 
Dutch Elm fungus, control the Elm Bark Beetle with 
Shell Mistona sprayed just prior to leaf formation. After 
foliage has formed, spray Shell Vapona to control subse- 
quent broods. ' 











SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Eastern Division: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
Western Division: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 
Los Angeles * Houston © St. Louis * Chicago * Cleveland * Boston * Detroit » Newark 
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Filling Tree Cavities 


cavities or leave them 
1 subject for hot debate 
sts for a long time with 


lm referred to in the text is shown here dug, braced and 


prior to filling. 


men lined up on each 
lifferences in views have 
in effect on cavity treat- 
was a time when most 

consisted of installing 

the filling of cavities 
latively small percentage 
ind it probably occupies 
ndicative of its true im- 
formerly. 


ntering into any arguments, 
oing to say that in my 
ire times when the filling 
not only justified but is 
ng to do. Two such cases 


the accompanying pictures 
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By Paut E. Titrorp, Secretary 
Box 426, Wooster, Ohio 























of work by John Conery at Rockford, 
Illinois. The hackberry was struck by 
lightning. A wire was attached to an 
old-fashioned insulator which the tree 
had partly grown around. The bolt of 
lightning came in on the wire and on 
its way to the ground ripped the trunk 
of the tree. After ic was evident that 
the tree would survive the filling was 
put in. There was no extensive decay 
to contend with. The owner of the 
tree, an industrial company, wanted the 
tree repaired in this way rather than 
with an open cavity along the length 
of the trunk. The second picture of the 
tree taken the following summer shows 


em Sep RR 
the tree in full leaf and it appears to 
be in a vigorous condition. 

The 14” elm had grown entirely 
around a +” elm sapling at the base. 
The section of the sapling enclosed by 
the larger tree was in a petrified con- 
dition when it was removed. Rot in- 
vaded the larger elm around the place 
where it encased the sapling and this 
rot extended up about 8’ on the trunk. 
Again, the owners of the tree wanted 
it repaired this way. 

In addition to doing good cavity 
work, John Conery has learned the 
value of good pic.ures as a record of 
his work and as aids in selling. 
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The same elm filled with a very handsome workmanlike job. 


Don’t Give Up the Ship Boys 
EX-MAYOR KELLY STARTED ON 
CHICAGO PAYROLL AS 
TREE CUTTER 

Chicago—Edward J. Kelly, former 
Chicago mayor and Democratic leader, 
left an estate estimated at $600,000, 
his will showed. His widow, Margaret, 
is sole beneficiary. Kelly 74, died 
Oct. 20. 

Kelly was mayor 13 years at a $17,- 
500-a-year salary until he retired in 
1947. Previously he worked for the 
sanitary district and the South Park 
toard. He rose from a tree cutter to 
chief engineer of the district. 





New Double Cut Pruner 


A brand new double-cut “Profes- 
sional” type pruner is now offered by 
Seymour Smith & Son, Inc. and de- 
scribed as the finest of its type any- 
where. 


The ‘“double-cut” action cuts from 
both sides and avoids any bark injury, 
making a clean, close, quick,healing cut. 





Just the thing, the manufacturer says, 
for the professional horticulturist and 
nurseryman—or the skilled amateur who 
insists on doing a “‘professional”’ job. 


The new pruner, No. 90, is drop 
forged throughout of special alloy steel 
and all parts are beautifully machined, 
fitted, ground and polished. 


Also available for the first time is a 
seven-inch version (No. 123) of the 
long popular, standard Professional 
Pruner formerly offered in 8 and 9-inch 
sizes only. This new size and lighter 
weight make an ideal pruner for the 
home gardener with smaller hands. 


Most hardware and garden implement 
stores have these Seymour Smith pruners 
or can get them for you. 


Hackberry struck 
by lightning, as 
described in text. 
This is another ex- 
cellent cavity job 
by the John J. 
Conery Tree Ex- 
perts of Rockford, 
Ill. The cover pic- 
ture shows the tree 
before filling. 





“ARBORICULTURAL 
SUPPLIES 


| 
| ® Pruning Tools 
| ® Bracing Material 
® Tree Compounds 
Write for 72-Page Catalog 
A. M. Leonard & Son 


_ Est. 1885 Piqua, Ohio 
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Since 1931 
‘Everything for Tree Care’ 





HARDIE Sprayers, 


Hose, Guns 


CHIPMAN’S Arsenate 
Bordeaux 
Sulfurs 
DDT’s 
Weed Killers 
Synthetics 


PRATT’S Scalecide 
D-X 

Summer Oils 
DDT’S 


McCulloch Power Saws, Electric 
and Air Tools, Ra-Pid-Gro, Hub 
belite Oxoquinoline Benzoate 
Tools and Materials for Pruning, 
Cabling, Bracing, Cavity Work, 
Feeding, etc. 


Price Lists, Folders and Monthly 
“Chips” on request. 


Stamford, Connecticut 
Phone 3-9712 














TRIPOD and TRIPOD SIGNS 


‘ Complete kit includes 
oN F collapsible tripod, sign, 
two flags and handy 
sheet steel carrying and 
storage case, as_ illus- 
trated. 





Write for complete information and prices 


STANDARD SIGNS, ING, 


3184 E. 65th St., Cleveland, Ohio 














TOOLS... 


TREE TRIMMERS 
POLE SAWS = 
BRUSH CUTTERS 
SNAP-CUT 
and EZY-CUT 
LOPPING SHEARS 


Tool designed for 
line clearing and 
tree trimming. They 
are standard 
equipment with 
the world’s largest 
utility companies. 


| ed 
an 
4 ? Send for folde 


7 
and prices of 
this labor saving 
equipment. 
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SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
12202 Maint St., Oakville, Conn. 
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Now ts the time to check 


V 3-Ib. DDT per gallon 
V 34% DDT by weight 








V Less solvent per pound of DDT 


V A safe material 


You annual war against insects is about to begin. 
Right now is undoubtedly the one season of the year 
when there is time to study better ways of controlling 
the many worms and beetles that plague shade 
trees from coast to coast. This year check the many 
advantages of Pennsalt DDT Emulsion Concentrate 
34 against the spray you used last year. 


Arborists everywhere are realizing the convenience 
and safety offered by Pennsalt DDT Emulsion 
Concentrate 34. This versatile material can be dis- 
persed from hydraulic or mist concentrate equipment 
in easily prepared, stable water emulsions. Because 

of the lower solvent content as compared to 25% 
materials, the danger of foliage burn is reduced. 
And mixes containing a known weight of 
DDT are simple to make up—just use 4 

of a gallon of Emulsion Concentrate 34 

for each pound of DDT required in 


= . ; 
FF the final mixture. 


For a safe, effective DDT emulsion for 
os controlling many shade tree pests, 
choose Pennsalt DDT Emulsion Con- 
centrate 34, made by a basic manu- 
facturer of agricultural chemicals. New 
Bulletin 201 describes the use of 
Pennsalt DDT Emulsion Concentrate 
Make sure the spray you disperse is a safe one— 34 on shade trees. Send for your 
choose the new low-solvent Pennsalt DDT Emulsion. copy today. 


Mme ORESSIVE CHEMISTRY. FOR OVER 
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PENNSALT DDT 
Emulsion Concentrate 34 


FOR CONVENIENCE AND SAFETY 





SOME OF THE INSECTS 
CONTROLLED BY PENNSALT DDT For over a hundred years Pennsalt 
EMULSION CONCENTRATE 34 products have been successfully 


used by agriculture and industry. 
ELM BARK BEETLE, 


A Pennsalt forest spray battles the 
both species. 


Spruce Budworm in the northwest 


GYPSY MOTH ... other Pennsalt insecticides pro- 
CANKER WORMS tect orchards and crops throughout 
ELM LEAF BEETLE the country. Rely on a basic pro- 


ducer backed by outstanding re- 
VARIOUS LEAF HOPPERS 


SPITTLE BUGS 


search facilities . . . and for specific 


information call or write your near- 











est supplier or write directly to: 


Agricultural Chemicals Department 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Bryan, Texas 
Montgomery, Alan 00 CLIP AND MAIL FOR FREE BOOKLET------------ 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of Bulletin 201 "Spraying Shade and 


Agricultural Chemicals cieenatialt Cite 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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KARL KUEMMERLING, Inc. 


CANTON, OHIO 


THIS K-24 FANNO is our own development. 
The 
e out the dust in any sized cut. More 
th to the inch—lance teeth—the 

s hand made, hand set and honed 

Fanno the Super-Saw. 

6" safe back cant file easily. Just 
ne of our customers calls it 
dream." 


ry it saws fast we mean fast. 


OUR PATENTED SCABBARD—available 
is the latest in usefulness. It 
made of good leather and with 
manship but it has added conven- 
guard—new—runs the entire 
e scabbard, there is a ring on the 
nt can. The clean-out hole in the 
the saw to push out the leaves 
hat may fall into the scabbard. 


You can 


“the 





Pruner poles in 10, 12, 14 ft. lengths. 
Now is the time to get them. 


Saddles up slightly—may be higher. 








ORDER BOOTS AND CL 
PRICES MAY GO 


OTHING NOW 
HIGHER 
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Atkins People Meet 


Executives and Salesmen of E. C. Atkins 
and Company, Indianapolis saw manufac- 
turer, attend sales conference at Chicago 
(Picture at left). From left to right, first 
row—C. E. Drake, T. W. Potter, R. W. 
Atkins, First Vice President in Charge of 
Sales, William Gustafson, A. M. Coleman, 
R. M. McNamara, N. H. Milam, W. E. 
Rollinson, H. Waddle, Manager Mill Sales 
Division, M. A. Bauer, P. P. Sparkling, 
B. L. Owens, Manager Chicago Branch Of- 
fice. Second row—A. C. Granum, R. R. 
Glenn, Glenn - Jordan - Stoetzel Advertising 
Agency, L. C. Smith, R. W. Nightengale, 
W.N. Springer, Jr., G. H. Schimmel, R. S. 
Diener, Frank Reis, A. B. Winter, Augustus 
Vogel, Manager File Sales, R. A. Arbuckle 
Back row—O. H. Clampitt, C. A. Woody, 
Ass’t. General Sales Manager, A. L. Martin- 
J. M. Munroe, B. S. Mitchell, R. F. Ellis, 
son, Manager Hardware Sales. 





Insecticide Data 
(Continued from page 11) 


SUPERLA Summer Spray is a clear, 
fluid, light colored material containing 
97.3% carefully refined technical white 
oil. Because of the high degree of re- 
finement of the base oil component, 
SUPERLA is finding considerable use 
by park officials, nurserymen, and oth- 
ers in certain phases of shade tree and 
shrubbery insect control work. SU- 
PERLA is probably used more in com- 
bination with lead arsenate on certain 
plants to control the ravages of such 
leaf-eating insects as cankerworms, tus- 
sock moths, etc., than by any other 
method. Many spray operators are 
using SUPERLA as a source of tech- 
nical white oil for combining with DDT 
concentrates for use in mist sprayer ap- 
plications. The addition of white oifs 
to these high concentration DDT emul- 
sion formulations adds greatly to the 
carrying or penetration characteristics 
of the spray when used in mist sprayers, 
and their use also results in improved 
aphid and mite control. 

STANDARD 25% DDT Concen- 
trate is a light-amber colored, readily 
flowable liquid, which is always diluted 
with water before using. This product 
consists of DDT having a minimum 
setting point of 89° C, dissolved in an 
xylene solvent of low toxicity to plants 
to which a combination of emulsifiers 
has been added. Sufficient solvent is 
used to prevent the DDT from coming 
out of the solution at —30° F. The 
emulsifiers are designed to give maxi- 
mum emulsion stability. 


STANDARD 25% DDT Concen- 
trate can be diluted with water for use 
in a mist or hydraulic sprayer. In cer- 
tain spray work, especially in mist 
spraying of tall shade trees, SUPERLA 
Summer Spray Oil or Acme White Oil, 
a Standard Oil Company (Indiana 
preduct) can be added to the STAND- 


ARD 25% DDT Concentrate to give 
an improved formula. 

When STANDARD 25% DDT 
Concentrate and SUPERLA Summer 
Oil are used in combination in a mist 
sprayer, the resulting formula is essen- 
tially equivalent to mist sprayer For- 
mula C developed by the USDA for 
control of certain insects of elms. 

STANDARD 25% DDT Concen- 
trate can be used in general shade tree 
insect control work wherever DDT is 
recommended for control. 

DENDROL is a clear, free-flowing, 
concentrated, reddish-colored, liquid, 
dormant spray oil which has been on 
the market since 1923. It contains 
98.2% active petroleum ingredients and 
is made from a well refined light grade 
oil. It is a miscible type spray oil, in 
that it mixes instantaneously with water, 
forming a milk-white emulsion which 
will not separate for a considerable time. 

Used by park officials, nurserymen, 
custom sprayers, fruit growers and oth- 
ers to control a wide range of insects 
on shade trees, shrubbery and fruit trees 
in the dormant period. 

The product gives positive mixing 
and because of the uniform character 
of the emulsion, DENDROL is recog- 
nized as being one of the safest dormant 
oils that can be used. 

DENDROL possesses a high degree 
of killing power because, while the emul- 
sion is stable at all times, it “breaks” 
quickly when sprayed, allowing the oil 
to stick to the bark surfaces and letting 
the water run off. DENDROL also 
has powerful wetting and spreading 
properties. 

DENDROL has been recognized as 
the premium dormant spray oil on the 
market for over a 24-year period. 

The strengths generally recommended 
for use in a conventional hydraulic 
sprayer vary according to the kinds of 
insects to be controlled and the kinds 
of trees and shrubs to be sprayed. The 
strengths generally recommended vary 
from about 2% to 7 gallons of DEN- 
DROL in 97% to 93 gallons of water 
to make 100 gallons of spray. Explicit 
dilutions or dosage recommendations for 
various kinds of insects and trees are 
included on the product label copy or 
can be had by securing DENDROL 
bulletins and pamphlets provided by the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 

Typical recommendations on a few 
common insects, among the many in- 
sects controlled by DENDROL, are 
as follows: 

Amounts per 
100 gals. water 


Oyster Shell Scale.................... 6 to 7 gal. 
a ee 2% gal. 
San Jose Scale...........................2Y% gal. 
Cottony Maple Scale.................... 4 gal. 


ene eee 4 to 6 gal. 


DISSTON ANNOUNCES 


PROGRAM 


to help you get the most 


out of your chain saw through 


proper preventive maintenance 


Your present chain saw is more 
valuable than ever! 


The times are serious. We don’t 
know what lies ahead. But we do 
know this... 


With the increasing shortages of 
strategic materials, new chain 
saws will become harder to get. 
Certain parts may be hard to get 

. or you may have to wait a 
long time for delivery. At the 
same time, there will be an in- 
creasing demand for chain saws. 
Forest products will be needed 
more than ever and the industrial 
use of chain saws will increase by 
leaps and bounds. 


Now is the time to take care of 
the chain saw you have... and 
Disston is going to help you do it. 


Disston is making available—ab- 
solutely without cost—valuable 
preventive maintenance booklets 
and check-up charts which will 
help you maintain your saw in 





tip-top condition. Send for your 
free copies today! 


Disston dealers are cooperating in 
this program. Their strategical- 
ly located shops.are completely at 
your service. Take your saw in for 
a check-up now. These experts can 
spot little troubles before they be- 
come big and expensive troubles. 





DISSTON IS MAKING IT EASY FOR 
YOU TO MAINTAIN YOUR SAW 
eee AND TO SERVICE YOUR SAW 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


8B Tacony, Phila. 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 
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A WEALTH OF 
INFORMATION ON OVER 


200 AMERICAN 





A beautifully 
made, beauti- 
fully illustrated 
book. 


Examine it 
FREE 
for 10 days 


TREE 
TRAILS 


AND 


HOBBIES 


By RUTH COOLEY CATER 
aap’ The most graphic and mem- 





orable keys to trees that | have 
read JAMES STEVENS, West 
Coast Lumbermans Association. 
N° nature library would be complete 
without this invaluable guide to 
American trees—the only book of its 
kind on the market! Invitingly readable, 
authoritatively accurate, it gives the 
habitat appearance, oddities and a 


th of other pertinent information on 
200 native American trees. Written 
technical language. Indexed for 
y identification. 
Partial contents: 

The Conifers 
The Broadleafs 
The Tree Cone Trail 
Seed Trails Habit Trails 
Bud Trails Travel Trails 
Hints to Collectors 


Superb illustrations: 
A beautiful book! 


Beautiful photographs of trees in all 
their majestic grandeur as well as 
remarkable close-ups of buds, leaves 
and flowers are shown in 32 pages 
of striking halftone illustrations. Also 
there is an attractive, easy-to-follow 
map of the great forest regions of 
America 


352 pages $3.50 


10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 


Clip below. Within 10 days |! 
may return this book and owe 
nothing or keep it and remit $3.50. 


wea 
over 
in non 


quick 


The Tulip Tree 
The Bald Cypress 
Name Trails 


c vpon 
ither 














To: DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc. 


Dept. Tr. 2, Garden City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me for 10 days 
FREE examination TREE TRAILS AND 


HOBBIES by Ruth Cooley Cater. Within 
10 days | may either return the book 


and owe nothing, or keep it and send 





only $3.50, plus a few cents shipping 

cost, in full payment. 

Nar 

Add 

City State 
Check here if you prefer to 

enclose $3.50 with this coupon, in which 

case e will prepay all shipping costs. 

Same return privilege; refund guaranteed. 
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| Think That | Shall Plant a Tree 


By Harry E. TurNeErR 
Secretary-Forester, 
Shade Tree Commission 
East Orange, New Jersey 


If it were possible for you as a City 
Forester or one in charge of the trees 
in your city to go about your streets 
with a magic wand and change the en- 
tire complexion of your streets by put- 
ting your trees in order, you would be 
voted number one citizen in your town 
or city. I dare say, you would make 
many changes before you were finished 
with your job. Of course, this tree- 
man’s Utopia is impossible, and for that 
reason we should be extremely careful 
and use great foresight when we select 
and plant our street trees in order that 
this planting will be a monument to 
our work long after we have passed on. 


Before you plant a tree, you should 
ask yourself what you require of that 
tree and what are its’ characteristics. 
You should further ask yourself: is your 
selection hardy enough to withstand the 
unfavorable conditions usually found 
along the average street where there is 
poor soil, not much moisture due to 
concrete sidewalks and patented pave- 
ment, gases, winds and reflected sum- 
mer heat; is it a clean tree or will its 
fruit be messy and dangerous under- 
foot; will this tree have a moderate 
growth and a long natural life; will it 
give an abundance of shade without an 
unreasonable amount of pruning and 
maintenance; will it be able to adapt 
itself to this location and will it grow 
well in this climate; is it subject to many 
insect attacks and can it be transplanted 
with a low percentage of loss; and last 
but not least, how will this tree suit 
the location when it has matured and 
how will it fit with the proposed build- 
ings. 

If a tree is planted in a metropolitan 
area then the Forester must consider 
these facts in addition to those already 
mentioned; will this street be widened 
for business in the near future? If 
there are possibilities of this, the tree 
should be planted further back from the 
curb line so that the roots will not be 
destroyed when the widening takes place. 
Will there be sufficient space between 
trees when they have matured to allow 
a fire department to ladder a building. 
Are they far enough back from the curb 
so that large trucks, trailers and me- 
chanical sweepers will not damage the 
lower limbs; how will the shape, 
height and location of this tree affect 
the street lighting and possible over- 
head line clearance; is it planted far 
enough away from the radius curb so as 


not to obstruct the vision of motorists; 
will this tree block the store fronts and 
signs from the view of passing motorists; 
will the roots raise the sidewalk or get 
down into house connections or drains. 
These are a few of the points which we 
must consider when we plant a tree, 
bearing in mind that the merchant must 
be given some consideration, because the 
money he pays in taxes goes toward 
making up our budget. After all of 
these facts are considered, then the 
selection of the tree is made from the 
available varieties. 

Yes, there are places where Sycamores 
are planted on a narrow street and only 
ten feet apart, and there many examples 
of poor foresight and planning and 
planting. In many cases it wasn’t 
wholly the planter’s fault, since his 
choice of available type, shape and 
species was limited and he had to take 
what the nurserymen offered. It is my 
earnest hope that some nurseryman will 
come out with a variety of trees which 
we can plant on our streets in business 
sections that will have all of these de- 
sirable qualities and characteristics. | 
am sure that he would find a big market 
for his product and his find would pay 
a nice dividend. 

It is from these errors that we should 
learn our lesson and give more care and 
thought to street tree planting in order 
to beautify our cities and America. 


> 
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Tenth Annual Conference 
on 
Roadside Development 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
April 4, 5, 6, 7, 1951 


The Tenth Annual Short Course on 
Roadside Development will be held on 
the above dates, starting at 1 p. m. on 
Wednesday, April 4. Registration will 
begin at 9 a. m., in the main corridor of 
the Departments of State Building, fol- 
lowed by a dedication of a Roadside 
Park honoring Dallas D. Dupre, Jr., 
former Chief Landscape Architect for 
the Ohio Department of Highways. 

An inspection trip, a regular part of 
the Short Course, will be conducted on 
Friday, April 6 and Saturday, April 7. 

For further details apply to Mr. 
Charles R. Sutton, Department of Ar- 
chitecture and Landscape Architecture, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio, or Wilbur J. Garmhausen, 
Chief Landscape Architect, Department 
of Highways, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Make your hotel reservations early. 
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The Concentrate Mist 
Shade Tree Sprayer 
You're Waiting For 





High pressure shade tree 
sprayers in standard and 
custom built models. 


Many outstanding features make 
the new Hardie concentrate mist sprayer 
the most advanced pest control equip- 
ment ever offered for shade and forest 


tree protection. 


Write for complete specification 
data on this new Hardie unit, and the 





big Hardie high pressure shade tree 

ee sprayers that for years have made shade 
Shade Tree Sprayer tree spraying from the ground, by long 

10,000 ev. ft. of cir per minute ot 135 distance stream, easy and effective. 


miles per hour. 


Complete atomization of the concen- THE HARDIE MFG. COMPANY 
trate at 300 psi. Hudson, Mich. 

3825 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. ¢ 1435 N. W. 
That means effective coverage of the Northrup St., Portland 9, Oregon @ C. W. Lewis & Son, Ltd., 


Grimsby, Ont., Canada @ Export Dept. Detroit 26 
largest and tallest trees. 


200 Degrees rotation of fan housing. 
360 Degrees rotation on turn table. 


That means the ability to apply the 
concentrate mist spray in any direction 


and at any angle, instantly. 
PEST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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KILL INSECT PESTS with 


/RON AGE 


MIST SPRAYERS 


Users everywhere praise the per- 
formance of Farquhar Iron Age 
Mist Sprayers on golf courses, 
parks, playgrounds, swimming 
pools, tourist courts, picnic 
grounds, and other places where 
insect pests are a problem. 

Here are the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Farquhar Iron Age 
Model 125: 22 hp, 4 cylinder Wis- 
consin engine drives sturdy cast 
aluminum axial flow fan at 87% 
efficiency, delivering 6,000 to 
11,000 cubic feet of air per minute 
at 90 to 125 mph. New, efficient 
spray jets meter exactly the right 
amount of mix, either oil or water, 
to center of high velocity air 
stream, insuring complete misting 
of concentrate. Spray jets can be 
changed quickly to alter droplet 
size. Turret rotates 360° for full 
control of air blast. 125 gallon 
tanks are available with trailer or 
skid mounting. Comfortable 
spring seat for operator. 

Find out now how Farquhar 
Iron Age Mist Sprayers can make 
your pest control program far 
more effective at less cost. 
Write A. B. FARQUHAR ComPANY, 
3522 Duke St., York, Penna. 


YORK, PA. 


POTATO AND VEGETABLE PLANTERS 
SPRAYERS + DUSTERS - 
MANURE SPREADERS 


TRANSPLANTERS 
POTATO DIGGERS + WEEDERS 
CONVEYORS JUICE PRESSES 


PLANT ANO SPRAY THE (ROW AGE WAY 


re Ne ion 
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Gas Injury 
(Continued from page 7) 


slit in numerous places, and from these 
slits copious quantities of sap were 
foaming out and dropping, like great 
blobs of frothy spittle, to the ground. 
The pressure behind the foaming sap 
was such that a distinct hissing sound 
was audible. The aroma of the fer- 
mented sap was not unlike that to be 
smelled in the vicinity of a brewery, 
and swarms or flies and bees were at- 
tracted to the trees. Apparently the sap 
had fermented with the result that 
enough gas pressure had been built up 
to break through the wood and bark. 
1V. Remedies for Gas Injury to Trees 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that it is far better to detect and repair 
a gas leak before any symptoms of in- 
jury are visible on a tree than to try 
to remedy or cure a tree already show- 
ing symptoms of injury, no matter how 
slight. The dead tree in the center 
foreground of the photograph illustrat- 
ing this paper had only a few branches 
with wilted leaves when attention was 
first called to the tree by the gas com- 
pany. This was early in summer and 
the leak had been repaired. Despite at- 
tempts to alleviate the damage by aerat- 
ing the soil and pouring many gallons 
of water into dug holes, the injury pro- 
gressed and involved other trees, until 
at the end of summer the damage was 
as extensive as described and pictured 
above. It is possible and practical to 
spot leaks before irreparable damage is 
done. The gas companies are earnestly 
interested in preventing injury to valu- 
able shade trees and other vegetation. 
Most companies have at present an 
active program of annual systematic 
surveys designed to discover and repair 
incipient leaks. Most companies, too, 
will be found to be very cooperative in 
working with others who are interested 
in preventing gas injury. Property own- 
ers, local tree departments, and com- 
mercial tree companies can do their part 
by being on the alert for signs and 
symptoms of gas leaks reporting sus- 
pected locations to the responsible gas 
company. 

A. Stop the Leak: The first step, of 
course, in remedying gas injury is to 
stop the leak. This is the job of the 
gas company personnel who should be 
notified of the leak and asked to act 
immediately. 

B. Aerate the Soil: The soil should 
be rid of the toxic gas as quickly and 
as completely as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. This may be accomplished 
by leaving the repair hole or holes open 
for a few days, by digging a trench be- 
tween the leak and nearby trees, or by 
making numerous bar-holes in the gassed 





area with a crowbar or air compressor 
drill and forcing air into the soil 
through these holes with an air compres- 
sor. When the latter procedure is fol- 
lowed one must be sure that there are 
ample holes around the periphery of the 
gassed area to allow the gas to escape 
from the soil rather than be spread out 
farther by the pressure of the entering 
air. 

In cases where the top soil is com- 
pacted, loosening it up will be of con- 
siderable help in hastening the escape 
of the gas. 


Where the soil is strongly saturated 
with gas and such a step is feasible, as 
where a small tree is involved, it may 
be desirable to replace the soil entirely 
around the root area. This should be 
done especially where a replacement 
tree is to be planted soon after the leak 
has been repaired. 


In most cases, as a matter of fact, no 
special measures are taken to aerate the 
soil which nevertheless eventually loses 
its toxicity as evidenced by the return 
of grass and weeds. The rapidity with 
which the soil recovers unaided depends 
on the degree of saturation with gas, 
the soil texture, the compactness of the 
soil, the amount of precipitation on the 
soil, and the amount of paved surface 
over the gassed area. These factors 
should be considered when deciding 
whether or not it is economically prac- 
tical to undertake more positive meas- 
ures. 


C. Fertilizing and Watering—Heavy 
watering of the soil over the root area 
of a tree in the leak area is beneficial 
in at least two ways. First, the water 
leaches out some of the toxic materials 
from the soil, partly by solution and 
partly by displacement of the gases. Be- 
cause of this latter action it is desirable 
to have some aeration holes scattered 
over the leak area. Second, the water 
replenishes the supply of soil moisture. 
Where large leaks are involved, and 
particularly in light sandy soil, the soil 
is often found to be dried out by the 
leaking gas. 

The application of a suitable tree 
fertilizer prior to watering is desirable, 
especially where the soil is obviously 
poor in organic matter. The fertilizer 
should be of a kind which is quickly 
available to the tree in order that a 
quick boost may help overcome the 
weakening effect of the gas injury and 
thus aid in resisting secondary invaders. 

D. Pruning—Whenever_killing-back 
of branches has occurred the pruning 
of these branches is certainly called for. 
This will not only improve the appear- 
ance of the tree but will also remove 
possible infection courts of tree disease 


(Continued on page 24) 
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No. 40 
TUTTLE TOOTH 
PRUNER 


Symbolic of Atkins “Silver Steel’’ quality, the No. 40 Tuttle 
Tooth Pruner has extra sharp teeth for greater cutting ease 
—teeth that stay sharp longer and cut faster, not only 
because of their scientific design, but because of the top 
grade steel of which they are made! No. 40 has a kiln dried 
hardwood handle with a roomy grip to minimize fatigue. 
This saw is particularly useful, among other things, for cutting 
large limbs. It is just one member of the Atkins Pruner Saw 
Family—a saw for every pruning job, for every purse, for 
every person! Ask your dealer to show you the Atkins Pruners 
especially designed to meet your own specific pruning needs. 
And remember—only Atkins makes “Silver Steel’’ products! 





E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory: 402 SOUTH ILLINOIS STREET e INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
Branch Factory: PORTLAND, OREGON e Knife Factory: LANCASTER, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: ATLANTA ° CHICAGO e PORTLAND * NEW YORK 


PLANT AMERICA 





“ATKINS ALWAYS AHEAD™ 
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See the 
pruning 


PORTER CUTTERS 


preferred by arborists, tree 
surgeons, telephone and power companies, fruit 
and nut growers, city park staffs and state,and 
federal governments because they give constant 
service and reduce annoying replacement and 
repair time. Several types of Pole Pruners—in- 
cluding the new offset type head which permits 
closer cutting and allows the user greater clear- 
ance while making cuts in trees. 


And the Greatest Pruner Value Ever! 


\) i 
2 NEW ONE-HAND [EX 3M 


SA—DURACUT is an anvil type pruner designed A 

and manufactured to cut better and easier and 

to last longer than other anvil-type pruners. 

is a shear-type tool with 
quality design features previously found only 
in the most expensive pruners. 
signed with special steel cutting blades to prac- 
tically eliminate spreading ... with 
covered grips for no slipping and no blisters... 
with positive thumb locks. Famous Porter qual- 
ity and design throughout. 

complete Porter line at your regular supply house... 

tools for every pruning purpose. 


H. K. PORTER, Inc., Somerville 43, Massachusetts 





3) 
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PORTER 
PRUNERS 


FOR BETTER EASIER 


PRUNING! 


Rugged, fast-cutting 
Porter Pole Pruners are 


Both are de- 


plaster- 


Send for catalog. 


PORTER PRUNERS 


Porter-Ferguson Hydro-Method for Auto Body Repairs 










PRUNE TREES 
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FERTILIZE TREES 


Cu: costs, save time, do better-work. Use elec- 
trical tools on every job beyond the reach of 
highline power. With electric hedge trimmers, 
grass clippers, saws, drills, hammers, spades, 
tampers and other electrical equipment, one 
man can do the work of several. You can have 
electricity available anywhere with Onan Port- 
able Electric Plants. Mounted on dollies, Onan. 
Electric Plants can be wheeled right to the job. 
Plenty of plug-in electric power is instantly 
Many lightweight A.C. and D.C 
500 to 1,500 watts. 


available 
models— 


@ean ELECTRIC PLANTS 





“anus onaee 
Wad Coupon Today! 


Special folder describes all Onan 
lightweight portable plants. 






Model 102 AH-115M 


loaieeienientententeantententanenten 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 








| | 
l 5957 Royal Ave. Mi polis 5, Minn. | 
| Send FREE FOLDER on Portable Plants. 
: NAME _— 
ow 
ciry states! 









Midwest Park Executives 
Meet In Chicago 


The Midwest Institute of Park 
Executives wishes to announce that 
plans for its Tenth Annual Educational 
Conference are now in the making and 
the dates have been set for March 14- 
15, 1951. 

The meeting place will be the Chi- 
cago Park District Administration 
Building, 424 East 14th Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. The sessions will 
start at 8:30 a. m. and run to 5:00 
p. m. on both days. A wide variety 
of subjects will be presented, designed 
to be of current interest to all of you, 
whether you work with plants, their 
diseases, soils, or people. Make March 
14-15 red letter dates on your calendar 
today. The $3.00 registration fee will 
include a copy of the proceedings. 
Program Chairman is Gordon B. Wal- 
lace, Superintendent, Wilmette Park 
District, Wilmette, III. 





Basal Bark Treatment of Brush 

Five years of testing have proven 
basal bark treatment of brush and small 
trees to be as effective as conventional 
foliage applications of weed killers ac- 
cording to research workers at The 
Dow Chemical Company. 

The discovery opens up new possi- 
bilities in year-around brush control ac- 
cording to Dow’s technical service and 
development division. In most areas 
foliage treatment is possible during only 
four or five months of the year. The 
basal bark method is applicable over the 
full twelve months, and is limited only 
by severe rainfall, deep snow or excep- 
tionally low temperatures. 

The company states that various Fed- 
eral and State research groups have con- 
ducted similar tests with equally promis- 
ing results. 

Good results have been obtained from 
spring, summer, fall and winter appli- 
cations. The chemical 2,4,5-T has 
proved more effective than 2,4-D for 
basal treatment except with a_ few 
species, such as willow, that are more 
susceptible to 2, 4-D. 

Dow reports that best results were 
obtained using a mixture at the rate of 
1 pint of Esteron 245 to 3 gallons of 
Diesel fuel or kerosene. Two factors 
are important to obtain the best results 
—the mixture should be _ thoroughly 
stirred before application and the basal 
area should be wet to the point of run- 
off. In spraying stumps to prevent re- 
sprouting, the bark on the sides of the 
stump should be wet thoroughly as well 
as the cut surface on the top. 

Following dormant treatment some 
species will leaf out in what appears to 
be a normal manner, but the effects of 
treatment almost invariably show up 
later during the growing season. Some 
species will fail to leaf out or will only 
partially foliate and then die back. 
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Now you can plan in terms of a year-around brush 
control program! Basal bark applications with 
low-volatility Esteron 245 in diesel oil or kero- 
sene have given as good control of brush as sum- 
mer foliage treatment. Esteron Brush Killer, 
another low-volatility ester formulation, may also 
be used at higher concentrations. 


Basal bark treatment—spraying only the basal 
portions of brush stems or tree trunks —controls 
most woody species, including those which have 
shown resistance to foliage sprays. The big 
advantage is—basal spraying may be done any 
month in the year, while foliage treatment in most 
locations is limited to four or five months. A sec- 
ond advantage is that low-cost hand equipment 
can be utilized. Complete coverage does the job. 
This means wetting thoroughly (completely 
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ESTERON 245 
for basal bark 


spraying 


controls brush and trees! 


encircling) the base of the stems or trunks to a 
height of 12 to 18 inches from the ground line. 
Both Esteron 245 and Esteron Brush Killer are 
useful also for spraying cut stumps to prevent 
resprouting. This, too, may be done at any time 
during the year, wetting the complete stump to the 
ground line, including all exposed bark and 
above-ground roots. 


The proved success of basal bark treatment makes 
possible a twelve-month spraying schedule. This 
outstanding development is a result of extensive 
experiments over a five-year period by Dow’s 
Field Research division—plus field trials under 
the supervision of Dow’s Technical Service and 
Development division. Your inquiries are invited. 
Dow sales and technical men are available for 
consultation and assistance. 
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ESTERON BRUSH KILLER : 
Containing new low-volatility ESTERS DOW 
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Gas Injury 


(Continued from page 20) 
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gas. Reducing the volume of the crown 
will relieve the burden on the injured 
root system in supplying water and nu- 
trients to the above-ground parts until 
such time as new roots may be de- 
veloped. 

The efficacy of root pruning injured 
trees is questionable, and certainly the 
practicability of such a procedure is 
very doubtful in most cases. Experi- 


delayed effects of the ments with potted trees have shown that 





FOR OVER 45 YEARS SPECIALISTS IN SPRAYING FOR 
HORTICULTURE 


DORMANT OILS—Scalecide, the oldest and best-known dormant 
oil spray for shade trees. Contains a combination of vegetable and 
mineral oils for greatest kill and maximum safety to trees. 

Pratt’s Shade Tree Spray, a miscible, 96% highly paraffinic, superior- 
type oil spray for dormant spraying of deciduous trees and ornamentals. 
SUMMER SPRAYS—Pratt’s Summer Spra-oil, a miscible 97% white 
oil type summer oil spray for foliage spraying of deciduous and ever- 
greens, also as a dormant spray for evergreens. D-X Insect Spray—One 
of the most effective, non-poisonous sprays for chewing and sucking 
insects. Contains pyrethrum, rotenone and piperonyl cyclonene. Pratt's 
Nicotine Spray—A contact insecticide containing 20% free nicotine. 
Used in the same way as nicotine sulphate. No spreader or sticker 
necessary. 

Get Pratts Sprays from your Distributor. Write for bulletins 
Oil Sprays’’ 
Spraying.” 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, HACKENSACK, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


“Pratt's 
also ‘’Pratt’s Sprays for Mist Blowers and Hydraulic 


N. J. 
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while root pruning retarded decay and 
promoted the growth of new roots, no 
difference in the appearance of the tops 
was effected (4). 

E. Check and Double Check—In all 
cases it should be remembered that a 
repaired leak may still be leaking or a 
second leak in the close vicinity may be 
present. If this is suspected one should 
ask the gas company to recheck the area 
carefully with their gas detecting in- 
strument, 

SUMMARY 

Prevent gas injury to trees by spot- 
ting leaks early. The growing season 
is the best time to find and repair leaks. 

A general knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of gas and gas distribution sys- 
tem is an aid in detecting gas leaks. 

Most gas leaks show up as injuries 
to small vegetation before symptoms on 
a tree are manifested. Where and how 
to look for leaks is described. 

The absence of signs of a leak on 
small vegetation does not eliminate the 
possibility of gas injury to a tree whose 
roots may ramify for considerable dis- 
tances. Test for gas under the pave- 
ment. 

The toxic principles in illuminating 
gas apparently are included in the so- 
called “illuminants,” ethylene being 
considered a chief offender though other 
constituents are implicated. 

The mechanism of injury is obscure. 
That the injury is one to the root sys- 
tem and reflected in other parts of the 
tree is certain. “Toxic principles in the 
gas and the physical displacement of 
the air in the soil may both contribute 
to the injury. 

The usual symptoms of gas injury on 
trees includes sudden wilting of the 
foliage, off-color and undersized foliage, 
die-back, dead buds, and cracking and 
loosening of the bark. 

Remedial measures for gas injury in- 
clude stopping the leak, aerating the 
soil, fertilizing, watering and pruning. 
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Exotic Trees 
(Continued from page 8) 
serious searching to find its best forms. 
The other three are tomentosum, petio- 
loris and euchlora. A particularly love- 
ly tree that would certainly be in heavy 
demand if it were known is Aesculus 
carnea and its variety Briotti. This 
dainty and unusual horsechestnut with 
its pink or red flowers is a masterpiece 
of arboreal beauty. In addition it is 
practically fruitless, which gets around 
one of the great objections to hippocas- 
tanum, and it is not subject to the leaf 
scorch that makes the white variety so 
undesirable. There are others, many, 
many others, that must te reintroduced 
and introduced to the professionals and 

the public. 
We know there is a deep dormant 
feeling about fine exotics in every nur- 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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BIG TREE MOVER | 


Handles up to 12-inch trees. 


“Rocks back”’ for easy loading and 
unloading. 


ff “Rocks 
load. 


forward’ for balanced 


/ Two sizes . .. fits any standard 


truck chassis. 


/Superstructure removable for other 
truck use. 


/ Proved in use for years by nur- 
series and park departments all 


over the United States. Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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Write for detailed specifications and prices. 
Sold on terms if desired. 


Williams & Harvey Nurseries 
P. O. Box 7068, Country Club Station, 








Fruit Growers of Chester County, Inc. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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Authors 
and 
Books 


The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, Box 
5607, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOREST MENSURATION, by Donald 
Bruce and Francis X. Schumacher (Third 
Edition McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York. 483 pp. illus. $5.00. 

Highly cted in previous editions, this 
exceptional text has been revised to in- 
corporate recent developments in the field. 
The fundamental concept of the book, how- 
ever, rema unchanged; namely, that the 


best way to teach forest mensuration is to 
instruct the student in the use of its tools. 


Ihe present edition is fully up to date. 
All the mmon problems of mensuration 
are now strated by modern procedures. 
In general, the changes in the revision rep- 
resent the addition of new material or the 


substitution of new for old. 

New Feature 

—revisions and rewriting in the chapters on 
log scaling, timber cruising, taper tables. 

—the new form class volume tables for use 


with many species have been fully dis- 
cussed . 

—a new chapter on the’ mensurational 
phases of using aerial photographs in 
timber cruising. 

—expansion of the section on growth and 
yield. 

Illustrative materials and problems have 


been revised where necessary to correspond 
with new procedures described. 
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A HISTORY OF HORTICULTURE IN 


AMERICA TO 1860, by U. P. Hedrick. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 551 
pp illus $7.50. 

The history is concerned with gardening, 
fruit growin anad viticulture from _ its 
earliest beginning in this country through 
1860, a period on which little material has 
previously been published. Surveying the 


field chronologically and geographically, the 
book tells the story of the development of 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables throughout 
the United States. Mr. Hedrick shows the 
colonists d for food forced both profes- 


sional botanists and amateurs into experi- 
mental horticulture. The work was con- 
tinued Washington, Jefferson, and other 
great names in our history during the early 
days ot lation. 

The author tells of fashions in foods and 
flowers s out how landscape gardening 


ved according to the architecture of 
rds and regions. 





He mentions herb 


gardens and Quaker gardens, orchards and 
truck farming, and has included chapters on 
plant explorers and botanic gardens and on 
plant breeding. Written in the warm style 
that made 7 Land of the Crooked Tree so 


delightful, the book includes personal vig- 


nettes of important nurserymen in the United 
States 

Mr. Hedrick has gained his information 
from dire esearch, books of travel writ- 


ten by early European visitors, advertise- 


ments papers, and contemporary 
books and periodicals. 

Authoritative for the professional, this book 
is also g reading for the amateur hor- 
ticulturist gardener, and for the many 


who are rested in Americana. 
THE TREES OF PENNSYLVANIA, by 
William C. Grimm. Stackpole and Heck, 
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Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 363 pp. illus. $5.00. 


This book provides a much needed, thor- 
oughly illustrated, and popular manual on 
the trees of the “Keystone State.” With a 
few exceptions it also covers the field of 
the northeastern United States. 


Although scientifically accurate in every 
detail much of the scientific terminology has 
been eliminated; and the few _ botanical 
terms which have been employed, for con- 
venience sake, are adequately explained in 
the introductory text and in the glossary. 

The book provides two sets of simple keys 
to tree identification; one based on summer 
and another on winter characteristics. With 
these keys it is possible to identify the trees 
at any season of the year. 


The wealth of sillustrations were made 
from original drawings by the author, and 
they faithfully portray the distinctive fea- 
tures of the various species of trees. All of 
them were drawn from Nature with such 
exactness of detail that practically any tree 
can be easily identified from the illustrations 
alone. The descriptive text is clear and con- 
cise, for burdensome and unnecessary details 
have been happily eliminated. 

In these pages will be found a wealth of 
interesting facts about trees; their growth, 
habitats, and distribution. It not only dis- 
cusses their commercial and ornamental 
value but it answers a host of questions such 
as these: What is the favorite food tree of 
the beaver? What trees provide good deer 
browse? From which trees do the bees ob- 
tain nectar? What happened to the chest- 
nut? The volume contains a great many 
little known facts about the trees and much 
pleasurable reading. 

A worthy successor to Illick’s ‘Pennsyl- 
vania Trees” which has been out of print 
for more than two decades. 
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A NATURAL HISTORY OF TREES OF 

EASTERN AND CENTRAL NORTH 
AMERICA, by Donald Culross Peattie. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 606 pp. 
illus. by Paul Landacre. $5.00. 

Here is the book you have always wanted 
to find, about the trees you love. Nothing 
like it has ever been published. First, all 
the information you need on each tree is 
presented in clear, non-technical terms; the 
popular and scientific names; the range; 
the nature and weight per cubic foot of the 
wood; a description of the leaf, flower, fruit, 
bark, with exquisite detailed drawings that 
make identification easy. This is followed 
by a wealth of fascinating lore about our 
trees -such as has never before been gath- 
ered together. 


Almost every tree in our sylva has made 
history, or witnessed it, or entered into our 
folkways, or usefully become a part of our 
daily life. Here you will learn what use the 
Indians made of bark or fruit or root, how 
the pioneers dealt with each tree in their 
forest world, and what purpose each serves 
in modern industry. You will read about 
the precious cabinet woods used in American 
furniture, about famous trees, like the Penn 
Treaty Elm or the Wye Oak, about Daniei 
Boone hollowing out a giant tulip poplar 
in which to float his family down the Ohio, 
and Audubon watching the passenger pigeons 
alight in the beeches till they broke the 
boughs, about Thomas Jefferson sending 
newfangled “Illinois-nuts’ (pecans) to 
George Washington, to plant at Mount Ver- 
non where they grow today. 

Do you know why our word “book” comes 
from “beech”? What kind of tree made the 
mast that first carried the Stars and Stripes 


overseas? What wood it was that gave her 
name to “Old Ironsides”? 4 Natural History 
of Trees answers these and hundreds of 


other questions. For the scientific reader 
there is an easy botanical key and a com- 
plete index, of both English and Latin names 

This is a book for a lifetime, for reference 
and for reading. In a changing world, trees 
are restfully unchanging, and Mr. Peattie 
has given us the book of our times about 
them. 
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Exotic Trees 
(Continued from page 25) 
seryman, arborist and park man; it must 
be awakened. One of the trees the writer 
has crusaded against vigorously is the 
Silver maple. This tree is well known 
to all, and so are its faults. But, we 
should weigh its good and bad points 
and seek by selection to overcome the 
bad. What is needed is a form with 
primarily structural strength, such as a 
pyramidal or globe form with an ex- 
current form. ‘The tree shown in one of 
the pictures is an immense tree, prob- 
ably too large for practical purposes, 
but it does differ from the usual form, 
and because it is entire, with none of 
the snaggy broken branches usual in a 
tree of this size and would seem to merit 
consideration where such large trees 
can be used. ‘The other picture is of a 
very tall shapely Norway Maple. Be- 
cause the Norway is such a widely used 
and good tree there should be at least 
six or eight various uses to which the 

tree is put. 





‘The Shade Tree Selection Committee 
is composed of Dr. Donald Wyman, 
Horticulturist, Arnold Arboretum; Dr. 
Ernst J. Schreiner, Geneticist, U. S. 
Forest Service; Martin Chaisson, City 
Forester, Kansas City, Mo.; Harry 
Turner, City Forester, East Orange, 
N. J.; Henry Vaugh-Eames, Arborist, 
Westfield, N. J.; Hollis: Howe, Arbor- 
ist, Towson, Md. The writer is chair- 
man of the committee. You are urged to 
dig into this most interesting and defi- 
nitely badly needed program to help 
bring to light all of the fine exotics that 
must be hidden on estates and parks 
thruout the length and breadth of this 
big land of ours. The committee is 
working hard on the job, but its efforts 
are mighty puny when the territory to 
be covered is considered, and when the 
number of people who are truly inter- 
ested in this project are known (o exist 
in every nook and cranny where a good 
tree may be found, and who must help 
if we are to render a service so badly 
needed in this day of Oak wilt, Dutch 
elm disease, and other diseases that 
threaten our common trees. 

Get busy and get those winter pic- 
tures now—8x10 glossy—with a sum- 
mer picture later. Don’t overlook weep- 
ing, fastigiate or globe forms—we need 
them all. 
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By this time You Know That 


TREES CAN BE FED 
THROUGH THE FOLIAGE 


Last summer should prove to you that without excessive rainfall, 
your dry fertilizers and plant foods were more of a detriment than a help to 
your trees; also, that the leaves do absorb the rain. 


Replace Lack of Rainfall With 
RA-PID-GRO 


RA-PID-GRO is natural rain, together with all the other elements 
necessary for healthful, vigorous growth. Don’t be always blaming the 


weather for sick and diseased trees. Try to help them. RA-PID-GRO will 
do it for you. 


A Great Advance in Fertilizers 


RA-PID-GRO is a new, amazing discovery—in an age of new dis- 
coveries and methods of doing new and better things. 
You cannot afford to stand by and see your trees, finances and 
| reputation as a tree grower suffer when RA-PID-GRO, the easy-to-apply 
fertilizer, will save all three. 


: USE RA-PID-GRO 
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RA-PID-GRO CORPORATION - DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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DATA ON BRUSH CHIPPING UNIT 


pping unit was fabricated using a basic 
hipper. By using this equipment it will be possible to save 
ysler Industrial Engine, available from War 


humus. 


considerable operating time which is now spent in hauling 

10 cost to this department, was used for power. brush from the job to the burning site beyond the Ala- 

runs at a speed of 3000 R.P.M. and is capable meda Golf course, as well as providing the department 
up branches to 6 inches in diameter. However, with valuable humus. 

ctive use is for brush and small limbs up to The total cost of the complete unit was approximately 


liameter. $2800.00. If purchased new it would cost in excess of 
ton 1942 GMC truck was purchased from $6000.00. 


for $1200.00, reconditioned at the Corpora- This is the first unit of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 

nd equipped with a twin hydraulic hoist. This However, many private tree surgery companies, large or- 

er with the Chipper, forms the complete unit chardists and other municipalities will, we are quite sure, 
used in the Street Tree operations of the 


see the value of this Chipper and install similar equip- 
The chipped-up brush will be composted for ment in their operations. 
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